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the road. ... To my surprise I found that in the accessible liter- 
ature only the most meagre details concerning its location are available. ' ' 
Accordingly Dr. Pusey during the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 made 
trips over various portions of the route with the idea of locating exactly 
the nearly two hundred miles of trail from the block house in Virginia, 
some five miles from Kingsport, Kentucky, to its. western terminus at 
Harrodsburg. As a guide in his work the author made use of all known 
accounts which threw any light upon the problem. The result is 
probably as accurate a description of the precise route as may be hoped 
to be obtained. 

The text is interestingly written, and the reader is carried back to the 
days when this trail was the path over which thousands of people jour- 
neyed into central Kentucky. Profusely illustrated and equipped with 
maps which trace the road step by step, this little work brings the ma- 
terial together in a usable and attractive manner. The volume itself is 
an edition de luxe which it is a pleasure to handle. 

The geography of the Ozark highland of Missouri. By Carl 0. Sauer. 
[The Geographic society of Chicago, bulletin number 7] (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago press, 1920. 245 p. $3.00) 
The Ozark highland, or the "Ozarks" as it is locally known, lies in 
five states: Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Illinois. The 
greater part of this region is in southern Missouri, and except for the 
southeastern lowlands and a triangular area in the Osage plain on the 
west, it covers all of Missouri south of the Missouri river. The entire 
region forms a rude parallelogram with its long axis running northeast 
and southwest. It is a few hundred miles southeast of the center of the 
United States, and together with the Ouachita mountains forms the 
only extensive tract of elevated land between the Appalachian and the 
Rocky mountains. Moreover, if the portion in Illinois is disregarded, 
it is somewhat insular in its position, being bordered roughly by navi- 
gable rivers, the Mississippi on the east, the Missouri on the north, the 
Arkansas on the south and the Neosho and the Osage on the west, and 
being girt likewise with the great lines of land travel, the most historic 
route to the far west running along its northern border, the route from 
St. Louis to New Orleans along its eastern border, and the one from 
Kansas City to the south along its western border. Structurally the 
Ozarks are a broad, asymmetrical dome, truncated by erosion. That 
part which lies in Missouri falls into seven geographical provinces, 
namely the Mississippi river border on the east, the Missouri river 
border on the north, the Springfield plain on the southwest, the central 
plateau in the center, and between the latter and the border regions the 
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St. Francois knob and basin, the Courtois hills, the Osage and the Gas- 
conade river hills, and the White river hills. 

The Ozark highland possesses much interest not only from the point 
of view of geology but also from that of geography and history. In the 
book under review the author confines himself largely to the geography 
and history of the region, devoting the first part to its environment 
or the various geographic conditions which have given it individuality 
and which have differentiated the various sections from one another, 
the second part to its settlement and development as influenced by these 
geographic conditions, and the third part to its recent economic condi- 
tions. 

Historically the most important geographic divisions of the Ozarks 
have been the Mississippi river and the Missouri river borders. The first 
settlements in Missouri were made in the Mississippi river border in the 
early eighteenth century by the French, who came from Canada and 
New Orleans. In the latter part of that century the French extended 
their settlements into the lower Missouri river border. By that time 
the Americans had begun to make their way into these river border di- 
visions, coming chiefly in the early days from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas. The chief attractions for the French and 
the first Americans were lead and furs. About 1830 the Germans began 
to come into these districts, and by 1850 they had largely displaced the 
earlier American settlements. To this day the counties of Missouri hav- 
ing the largest percentage of their population of foreign birth or par- 
entage lie along the Mississippi and the Missouri rivers. 

The Springfield plain and the St. Frangois knob and basin rank next 
in historical significance. The chief industry that has made them so 
important is mining, more than half of the total mineral output of the 
entire highland region coming from the first of these two districts and 
most of the remainder from the other. 

The central parts of the highland are rough and broken, especially the 
hill sections which surround the central plateau. Hence they are not 
so thickly populated nor so well developed economically as the other 
sections. 

In his conclusions the author holds that while the Ozark highland on 
the whole is far inferior in wealth, population, and civilization to 
the plains of northern Missouri, it possesses resources which when fully 
developed will bring this region into much greater repute than it has 
at present. For example, it is well) suited to dairying and stock raising 
and to horticulture and forestry. Its streams and springs offer oppor- 
tunities for the development of water power on a large scale. Its 
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mineral deposits are by no means exhausted. It contains many idyllic 
spots well adapted for recreation purposes. If these natural facilities 
and opportunities are made the most of, the Ozarks will become a thickly 
populated region and a higher standard of life will be established there. 

The sketch maps and the numerous illustrations from photographs 
add much to the book and make clear many of the facts brought out in 
the text. 

The book will make its appeal to all students of the history of the 
Mississippi valley. It represents a new phase of historical geography, 
the story of a single geographical unit, and is worthy of emulation 
by other students of other sections of the country. 

B. M. Violettb 



